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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


JUNIUS NOT IDENTIFIED. - 
(CONTINUED.) 


Here Mr. Taylor assuming first, 
that Sir Philip is Junius, proceeds to 
show that he must have given precise- 
ly this answer. To this I reply by 
assuming the contrary, that Sie Phi- 
lip is not Junius ; and then I say that | 
this reply is exactly what he must 
have given, if he gave any. But Mr. 
Taylor insists upon a plump negative 
—* No—I did not.” Let us suppose 
that any thing of this nature was | 
charged to either of us—that any man 
on earth, except the right one, was 
charged with having written Junius ; 
should he make a formal denial? 
Should he say no, and then swear to 
it? 

But suppose Sir Philip had done 
all that Mr. Taylor now asks—sup- | 
pose he had flatly denied it—there, 
even there Mr. Taylor would have | 
had him again. His quotation from 
Boswell is exactly calculated to cut of 
all chance of escape by a lie. So that. 
let the answer have been direct or 
circuitous ; long or short ; evasive or ; 





categorical, Mr. Taylor was sure of| 
his conclusion. He was sure of his 
x 





haul, whether like the fisherman in 
the Arabian nights, whether he 
brought up caskets, giants or codfish. 
He had entangled his prey in a drag- 
rope—it might flounder as it pleased ; 
it must come ashore and be handled 
for just what the fisherman chose to 
call him. 

‘To me, now, it seems so far from 
an evasive letter, that it is a direct 
gentlemanly denial of the charge. I¢ 
is precisely such an answer as Sir 
Philip Francis might have been ex- 
pected to make after he had been 
teased with the impertinence of Mr. 
Taylor. He calls the charge “a 
silly and malignant falsehood.” 

But suppose Sir Philip had owned 
it. I wouldn’t believe him then. The 
confessions of a criminal are some- 
times rejected, and men are not suf- 
fered to prove thcir own signatures, 
Besides, Mr. Taylor argues that this 
is consistent with the character of 
Junius: he will evade—equivocate— 
but wont lie. Dr. Johnson is the true 
moralist after all, though he was 
afraid of witches, and “had rather 
be damned than die”—he says, Juni- 
us had a right to lie—and that he 
would lie to protect the confidence of 
Junius. Mr. Taylor says no—but he. 
may equivocate. When Mr. Taylor 
has learnt the moral difference be- 
tween a deception effected by words, 
and deception effected by syllables; 
I will admit that a downright lic is 
worse than a side wind lie. 

But admitting his own argumenf, 
that Junius would not lie, but would 
quibble himself into such littleness as 
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this: there is no resemblance between 
the two facts. Junius tells Woodfall 
that he may “ recall’ a letter under 
some plausible pretence—observe, he 
does not undertake to do it himself. 
Woodfall does recall it--but, with two 
down right lies. Ergo, says Mr. 
Taylor, Junius and Sir Philip are 
one! For my _ part “I cannot see 
the connexion.” By the same mode 
of proof I would undertake to prove 
that Sir Philip Francis is Mr. Wood- 
fall—Aye, more, that every man on 
earth who lies, from Cain down to 
the editor of ——, is only a part of 
Junius—a Woodfall, a Philip Fran- 
cis. 

In a word—if Sir Philip be Junius, 
this letter is of no manner of use in 
establishing the fact. If he be not 
Junius, it is exactly such a letter as 
he may be supposed to have written 
in answer to a second piece of gen- 
teel impertinence. Suppose no an- 
swer at all had been made. Then 


Mr. Taylor would have triumphed 
indeed, and yet an innocent man 
might very properly have refused to 
reply, and for an excellent reason.— 
If the world thought he was Junius, 


his denial would never make them 
think otherwise. If they did not, it 
would have made him ridiculous for- 
ever to deny it with formal solemnity. 
We have not yet forgotten the ridicu- 
lous figure made by Richard Cumber- 
Jand, in gravely denying that he was 
Junius. The only answer for an old 
gentleman who had no desire to be 
laughed at for the remainder of his 
life, was precisely this—to treat the 
inquiry as a piece of well bred impu- 
dence—and let it pass. 

For my own part I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that Junius, if he 
were called upon, would have a right 
to tell a lie—a positive lie. Self-pre- 
servation will justu’y any thing. It 
is very extraordinary that when I 
may take another life to protect my 
own, I may not be allowed to tell a 
lie for a protection. I will even go 
further. 


If Junius bad been so call- ' 


ed upon—-he would have given either 
no answer at all, or a flat: denial to 
such an inquiry. He could not stoop 
to such contemptible equivocation— 
particularly when it would be so idle. 
Who would believe the real Junius if 
he faultered? Nobody. 

In fine, to conclude this division, 
answer as he would—and was he Ju- 
nius or was he not, this letter would 
have been good for nothing in the ar- 
gument ; even allowing that it does 
not make against Mr. ‘Taylor. 

The next remarkable fact is this ! 
Sir Philip was on the continent for a 
considerable time—* the greatest part 
of the year” 1772. And here Mr, 
Taylor is overjoyed to find what he 
calls an unaccountable interruption ; 
after accounting for it half a dozen 
times, of the intercourse between Ju- 
nius and Woodfall. But suppose Sir 
| Philip had never set his foot on the 
continent. Even that would not have 
disturbed Mr. Taylor in his hypothe- 
sis. It is admirably calculated, that 
whether Sir Philip be in Flanders or 
Great-Britain, he shall still be Juni- 
us. Perhaps it will be said, Sir Phi- 
lip travels—the letters stop—--and 
therefore there may be a connexion. 
‘True, there may be a connexion. It 
is possible, and that is all. Now the 
fact is, that these letters which for se- 
veral years had been regularly. sup- 
plied to Woodfall, had totally ceased 
under the signature of Junius. at least 
four months before Sir Philip left 
England. Tis last letter as Junius, 
is dated Jan. 21, 1772. There are 
two others, very short, published af- 
terwards without date; and probably 
sent the very next week at farthest, 
because on the 28th of January the 
letters of Veteran commence. We 
know that Sir Philip did not leave 
Great-Britain till the 12th of May, 
because on that day he addresses ano- 
ther note to Woodfall. How much 
longer Le was delayed we cannot tell, 
j but here are four months, from the 
} time that the letters of Junius totally 
* ceased——hefore Sir Philip left the 

country, 
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Admitting then that Veteran and 
Junius are the production of the same 
pen, it becomes evident that the la- 
bors of Junius were no longer neces- 
sary. He stops writing as Junius. 
Now Lask if there is any thing ex- 
traordinary in that. Junius conti- 
nues to write as long as there is a 
hope of getting ten men to stand to- 
gether for his country—and he aban- 
dons writing when that hope perishes ! 
Does not this single fact account fair- 
ly for the cessation of the letters ? 
Why is it necessary to send him to 
the continent? It is not. If it be 
necessary for a moment, it is so for 
the whole time--but Mr. Taylor ad- 
mits that he was in London a part of 
the time, and it is quite as likely that 
he was there all the time. ‘The let- 
ters stopped naturally not violently. 
As well might we wonder at the death 
of an old man in his own bed, or the 
cessation of political bustle after an 
election was over, as to puzzle our 
brains to account for this stopping of 
Junius’ letters. All the explanation 
that can be had, Mr. Taylor has him- 
self given——he las shown that Junius 
was not hindred by absence from con- 
tinuing his letters four months longer, 
if he pleased to do so. 

A year afterwards, Junius declares 
he would revive the spirit of the peo- 
ple——if he thought there was any 
chance of success. But he was wea- 
ry of talking to blockheads. This, 
it is to be remembered, was a private 
letter. He never wrote again to the 
public as Junius. I would ask, if 
there were no other men in England 
sufficiently interested in the political 
concerns of the people to produce the 
letters of Junius? There were par- 
ties—powerful parties—men of great 
talents on the side of all the rival can- 
didates. Each administration had its 
partisans. ‘The Duke of Grafton, 
Lord North, and Lord Chatham had 
numerous and able retainers. Why 
should Sir Philip Francis with a petty 
office—I take the liberty to call it so, 
becayse, notwithstanding all that has 
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been said about its imiortauce—it 
must have been a petty ollice, that re- 
quired such eternal application and 
labor as Mr. Taylor says this did ; 
and yet, fer which the salary was on- 
ly 4001. 400/.! It would not support 
a boy like a gentleman; why should 
he with such a salary, feel such an 
agonising interestin the affairs of 
state. It is absurd. There were hun- 
dreds that must have felt more ; who 
lad more to hope, and more to lose ; 
and therefore, there were hundreds 
besides Sir Philip Francis, supposing 
their abilities the same; who were 
more likely to be the author of Juni- 
us’ letters, than he was. 

Mr. Taylor contends that Junius 
and Veteran are one: that Veteran 


and Sir Philip are one, and therefore, 
that they are all one. He says, that 


the public labors of Junius terminat- 
ed when Sir Philip Francis was dis- 
missed from the war office. Here is 


certainly a coincidence, but so far as - 


there is any, it is against Mr. Tay- 
lor. Would Junius, admitting that 
he and Veteran are one—would Ju- 
nias after shaking and canterising all 
England under the impulse of hope— 
would he become silent all at once, 
when goaded on by revenge? Would 
he who, underthe frantic hope of pro- 
fiting in the uproar; had thrown his 
firebrands among the multitude, and 
with his own hand set fire to the pa- 
laces of England, would he be the man 
to extinguish the flames when: the 
pillars of his refuge were shaken for 
his destruction. Would: he who had 
baited others in their last hiding pla- 
ces—their last sanctuaries—not stand 
at bay when tle destroyer came? Yet, 
if Junius be Sir Philip Francis, he 
did extinguish the very flames he had 
kindled; he did pour oil into the 
wounded hearts of the princes of 
England, and did crouch to the ac- 
cumulating load of contumely and de+ 
gradation. : 
If Sir Philip be Junius, he satiris- 
ed Lord Barrington, and blackguard- 
ed in the vilest language all the glerks 
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in the war department, while he held 
this comfortable office—was suspect- 
ed—kicked out of his employment ; 
wrote one more letter in desperation, 
and was silent forever. Now, let it 
be observed, this last letter is the 
most cutting, the most poignant of 
any, and was written after his expul- 
sion ; after he was turned neck and 
heels out of his office, and left desti- 
tute. 

But says Mr. Taylor, here he was 
Suspected, discovered, and was brib- 
ed to secrecy. Very well. I ask, 
was he discovered to be Junius? that 
cannot be, unless Woodfall betrayed 
him ; because, Junius had not writ- 
ten a letter for more than two months, 
The public agitation had subsided. 
Was he discovered to be Veteran ? 
Yes, says Mr. Taylor, he was disco- 
vered to be Veteran; and therefore, 
he was turned out of office with dis- 
grace; and therefore, he received ano- 
ther salary of ten thousand pounds a 
year. 

It happens bere, that both of these 
stories cannot be true. If Lord Bar- 
rington kicked Sir Philip out of his 
office, because he suspected him to be 
Veteran—he would not assist in re- 
instating him in an “ Indian monar- 
chy,” to use Mr. Taylor’s words, for 
the very same reason. He would not 
disgrace him, and elevate him for be- 
ing Veteran. But, Mr. Taylor will 
probably get out of this hobble by 
saying, he was disgraced for being 
Veteran—and rewarded for being Ju- 
nias. That Lord Barrington disgrac- 
ed him, and George the Srd reward- 
ed him. Yet, we have Mr. Taylor’s 
own testimony, and the testimony of 
Sir Philip’s biographer, that Lord 
Barrington himself was the most ef- 
ficient friend of Sir Philip im ob- 
taining this appointment to the Indian 
council, 

Now, I do not attempt to reconcile 
these stories with his hypothesis: I 
think they reciprocally destroy each 
other. Besides, was it discovered 
that he was Junius before he was turn- 


ed out of the war office. hat can 
hardly be. If the purpose of Lord 
Barrington, the ministry, or the king, 
was to silence Junius, they took a 
mest unfortunate method of doing it; 
to kick a man out of your house is 
not the readiest way to quiet him. 

Perhaps, it may be said, this was 
all understood among the parties; 
that Junius was to go out of one of. 
fice to get into another. But why 
did not he resign? And what is still 
worse, there is a most unlucky letter 
in the way of this story; that letter 
which he wrote after he was dismis- 
sed, full of virulence, asperity, and 
bitterness. Lord Barrington would 
hardly have endured so much for po- 
licy ; and Junius would have been a 
blockhead thus to assail his benefac- 
tor, at the moment his hand was ex- 
tended for his nourishment. 

We shall soon reduce Mr. Taylor 
to a critical situation. He is almost 
surrounded. We have shown that 
this discovery could not have been 
made before Mr. Francis was turned 
out. Was it made during the year? 
If it was, and he was promised, the 
interest of lord Barrington and the ad- 
ministration to repay him for his loss 
—how could he some months after- 
wards, renew his correspondence 
with Mr. Woodfall precisely in the 
same strain, and continue to write 
other letters under different signa- 
tures with the same bitterness and 
vehemence? If it was noi discover- 
ed that year, then L ask why he dis- 
continued Junius entirely—and still 
| more earnestly, why he did not con- 
| tinue his vengeance upon Lord Bar- 
| vington under the signature of Vete- 
ran? In either case, if [ can under- 
stand Mr. Taylor, he involves hin- 
self in inextricable presumptions 
against his hypothesis. In the abun- 
dance of his ingenuity he has over- 
reached himself. 

I am willing to admit, for Mr. 
Taylor’s sake, that Junius and Ve- 
teran are one. But I do object against 
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Veteran. There he utterly fails— 
and on that hinges his whole process. 
For example, he comes upon a pas- 
sage in the last letter of Veteran, 
where the writer particularly men- 
tions Mr. Francis—calls upon him for 
the reasons of his dismissal ; shows 
great indignation, and finally carries 
his extravagancies so far as to say, 
he thinks this affair, the dismissal of 
aclerk from a public office, a subject 
worthy of parliamentary inquiry ! 
And this is ridiculous enough, I ad- 
mit it. I argue with Mr. Taylor, 
that itis height and depth of folly 
and madness, Therefore, says Mr. 
Taylor, it was the sufferer himself. 
And, therefore say 1, it was not the 
sufferer himself—if he was able to 
write the letters of Junius, he could 
not have been such a blockhead. If 
he will prove to me that Sir Philip 
Francis did write VYeteran——I will 
prove to him in reply, that Sir Philip 
is a madman and a fool. 
( To be continued.) 


———— 


FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 


INDIAN WRONGS. 


“Hear Yonnondio, take care for the 
future, that so great a number of seldiers 
do not choak the tree of Peace. L assure 
you in the name of the Five nations, that 
our warriors shall dance to the Calumet 
of Peace, under its leaves, and shall re- 
main quiet on their matts, and shall ne- 
ver dig up the hatchet, till their bre- 
thren Yonnondio* and Corlear,+ shall 
either jointly or separately attack the 
country, which the Great Spirit had giv- 
en to our ancestors. 

Speech of Garangula, a Mohawk Chief. 


Tue French settled in Canada in 1603; 
soon after the change which I have men- 
tioned took place in the character of the 
Five Nations. As they had settled on 
the lands of the Adirondacks or Algon- 
quins, they thought it prudent to secure 





* Their name for the Governor of Ca- 
nada 


t The Indians called the Governor of 





the friendship of this tribe, by assisting 
them in their war against the Five Na- 
tions. ‘They were (as might be expect- 
ed) successful, the fire arms of the 
French striking terror into the enemy. 
The Algonquins were so elated with 
their success, that they began to despise 
their former caution, and thus became 
in the end, a prey to the superior ad- 
dress of their enemies. As the French 
had thus early eommitted hostilities 
— the Five Nations, the latter treat- 
ed them with little ceremony. ‘They in- 
tercepted their trading parties under the 
pretence that they supplied their ene- 
mies with fire arms; and having at the 
request of the French, received Priests 
among them, detained them as hostages 
to secure the neutrality of the colony, 
during the war they were carrying on 
= the Algonquins and a neighboring 
tribe. 

In 1665 the French having received 2 
considerable reinforcement, resolved to 
chastise the Mohawks. Their expedi- 
tions terminated in the destruction of a 
few Indian villages, and the massacre of 
some old Sachems, who chose, like the 
Roman senators to die, rather than fore 
sake their homes. Neither party gained 
any considerable advantages, and peace 
was soon concluded. Not long after 
some Indians meeting with a party of 
the French, quarrelled with, and killed 
several of them. The Five Nations to 
shew their displeasure of this breach of 
peace, sent the captain of the company 
who did the mischief, with forty others, 
to Montreal, to ask pardon. The French 
ang sae seized the captain, and hanged 
him in the sight of his countrymen ! The 
French, on more than one occasion, ri- 
valled and surpassed all that is record- 
ed of Indian barbarity towards their 
captives, and were guilty of cruelties 
which I will not shock my readers by 
relating. 

In 1064 New-York was taken by the 
English, and they immediately entered 
into a friendship with the Five Nations, 
“which was continued,” says CoLpen, 
“ without the least breach to this day, 
{1747} and “ History, I believe,” adds 
he * cannot give an instance of the most 
Catholic or christian kings, observing a 
treaty so strictly and for so long a time, 





New-York by this name. 


as these barbarians, as they are called, 
have done.” ‘The true cause of this 
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long peace was, that the rights of the 
Indians were attended to, avd this al- 
most solitary example of uniform jus- 
tice on the part of the Europeans, was 
owing, not to their love of justice, but to 
their fears. ‘The French carried into 
Canada the restless and domineering spi- 
rit which bas always marked that na- 
tion. They viewed the prosperity of the 
English settlements with jealousy, for 
they interfered not only with their a#b- 
suri (jams to the terr.tory arount! the 
Jakes but with their trade i fur with the 
Indians. 'f they could have secured the 
alliance of the Five Nations, their united 
arms could easily have destroyed the 
English colony. It became then the 
great aim of both parties to secure the 
triendship of these tribes. The French 
had already become their enemies and 
had irritated them by repeated agzres- 
sions. ‘The English on the other hand 
were strangers,furnished them freely with 
fire arms, and were too sensible of the 
importance of their alliance, not to se- 
cure it by rendering them exact justice. 
It was natural that they should declare 
themselves fur the latter, and they re- 
tained their attachment long after the 
English had become carciess of their 
friendship or enmity. In looking over 
the history of that period, one is forcibly 
struck with the hardsiips which the In- 
diaas underwent in the cause of their 
new friends. They frequently took up 
aiins at the call of the Exglisi, and would 
sustain the weight of the war for a whole 
campaign, with little or no as-istance.— 
At the same time that they were thus 
prodigal of their blood, they had too mach 
sag*city not to perceive the real nature 
of the contests in which they were en- 
gaced. On one occasion the Mohawk 
chiefs observed, that the war was one be- 
tween the English and French, in which 
auey had no interest. “ The former” 
said they, “can at any time make peace, 


but our wars always end in the destruc. | 


tion of one or the other party.” Yet 
their attachment to the English prevail- 
ed over their opinions, and they were ac- 
tive in every contest between the two 
colonies. Atone time they carried fire 
2d the tomahawk to the very walls of 
‘ontreal; and were in every case sul- 
fevers, and almost the only ones, from 
the inroads of the French. 
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_ The conquest of Canada by the Eng- 
lish in 1759, was the final blew to the 
influence and prosperity of the Five Na. 
tions. They were no longer the barrier 
against a powerful foe, and their friend- 
ship was disregarded. Their humerous 
wars had diminished their numbers ; their 
nitive loftiness of spirit was in some 
measure bent, and they were no longer 
feared as an enemy. Che English now 
hemmed them in on all those temptations 
aud wroads. before which the other 
trives ad fallen or retired. The war of 
the cc'etvated Pondiac was the last great 
strugzle of this ga!lant people to recover 
their power, 
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turns with horror from the 
crvelties vith wiuch it was marked $ but 
is forced to own that they were the deeds 
of a people smarting with unmerited in 
juries, burning with a sense of their for. 
mer creatness and present condition, and 
voatled on by all that can be imagined of 
desperation and revenge. In the part 
which they took agaist us in the war of 
the revolution, they were the mere tools 
of the British. ‘Their assistance wag 
not worth the stain which it cast upon 
the British character, and ended as usu- 
al in narrowing their hunting grounds, 
ant! stripping them of the flower of their 
people. 

Since that period they have chiefly re- 
mained at peace. The Mohawk ‘tribe 
| which was so long the fiercest and most 
powerful has become extinet, or has 
sought a sol tary independence beyond 
the Lakes. Tie remaining tries, con- 
fined to a few acres---stripped of their 
| power——wasted away by “irunkewness 
and by poverty and their disitke to the 
labors of agriculture, are secking pro- 
tcetion and safety at our hands and de- 
manding, now, nt tie hour of their nee 
cessity, the kindness and the assistance 
which their 
ours, 





' 


ancestors udiiaisiered to 
Vetdegraded and failen as they 
are, their former spirit and eloquence 
occasiovally srine forth. ‘They have be- 
come sensible that to learn our arts of 
lile is their only safety, and they are 
willing and desirous to learn them. 





They see that t.ey are marked for the 
prey of unrelenting avarice, and though 
they know not how to escape, they ap- 
peal to our justice and humanity in ac- 
ceuts that might touch a heart of stone. 
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: (Kateidoscope. | 134 more experience, and more know- 
<i eE ledge of character, a more bustling acti- 
fe NEW-YORK EVENING POST. vity of disposition, greater skill in the 
“ia _ conduct of affairs, and, perhaps, a little 
“e Mr. VERPLANCR’S ORATION. || more of worldly ambition, as well as 
” ‘Tue anniversary discourse delivered || much more of worldly wisdom. He ap- 
before the New-York Historical Society, || peared, too, on a more magnificent thea- 
“i by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq. on the 7th || tre of action, and has left the impress of a 
f December last, has just been published ; his ow — character very deeply P 
"1 and we now take occasion to congrstu- |] Stamped upon the opinions ane institu- 
late that institution on the credit they || tions of England and of America.” 
must derive from their having selected || ‘The celebrated John Locke, who fur- 
. for the performance of that task, a gen- |! nished a code of government for the Ca< 
; tleman who has fulfilled the highest ex- || rolinas; Oglethorpe, the founder of 
‘ pectations, and reflected great honor on || Georgia, and Dean Berkley and ‘Thomas 
the literary reputation of his native | Hollis, the benefactors of Yale and Hart- 
: ; ford colleges, next pass in review, and 


state. 
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enyage our attention by the striking and 
happy manner in which the services they 
rendered to our political and literary in- 
stitutions are pourtrayed by our author. 
These, and the other worthies whom he 
has commemorated, appear in our eyes 
decked with new honors, and we are 
delighted to see him, in accordance with 
his own motto, in the title page— 


* With snow white wreaths, their grace- 
ful temples bind ; 

“Friends of the world, and fathers of 
mankind.” 


After paying this tribute of respect to 
the wise and virtuous men of Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland, who have on different 
accounts, merited the gratitude of the 
American people, the author turns to 
Holland, and upon giving us a sketch of 
the early glory of the republic, he very 
justly asserts, that we have no cause to 

lush for our Dutch ancestry. 

“ There are no greater names in poli- 
ties and arms than Barneveldt and De- 
witt, than Tromp and De Ruyter, than 
Prince Maurice and the V‘ illiams of 
Orange—none more conspicuous in let- | 
ters and philosophy than those of Eras- 
mus, Grotius and Boerhaave. In physi- 
cal and mathematical science, with he | 
single exception of the discoveries of 
Newton, nearly as much was done in 
Holland as in all the rest of Europe be- | 
sides. It was there that were invented 
the most important and useful instru- | 
ments of natural philosophy: the teles- ! 
cope, by Jansen; the microscope and 
the thermometer, by Drebell; the pen- 
dulum, in its application to clocks, and | 


as a standard of measure by Huyghens ; } 


and the Leyden Phial, by Cuneus and 
Muscherbroek. ‘The Medical School. of , 
Leyden, in the time of Boerhaave and : 
his immediate successors, was what that 
of Edinburgh has since become. In an- 
cient literature, the seholars of Holland 
effected all that learning and industry 
could accomplish, and prepared the way 
for that very ingenious and philosophical 
investigation of the principles of lan- 
guage which has since been so success- 
fully cultivated in the Dutch universi- 
ties. Her jurists were the expounders | 
of public and of civil law to the conti- 
nent, and the theologians of the whole 





troversies of the Dutch divines, and 
had ranked themselves, on either side 
under the banners of Gomar and Armi. 
nius.” 

His animadversions on the author of 
the burlesque history of New-York, whe. 
ther just or not, are at all events very 
delicately and beautifully expressed— 

“It is more in sorrow than in anger" 
that I feel myself compelled to add to 
these gruss instances of national injus. 
tice, a recent work of a writer of our 
own, who is justly considered one of the 
brightest ornaments of American litera- 
ture. | allude to the burlesque history 
of New-York, in which it is painful to 
see a mind, as adinirable for its exqui- 
site perception of the beautiful, as it is 
for its quick-sense el the ridiculous, wast- 
ing the riches of its fancy on an ungrate- 
ful theme, and its exhuberant humor in a 
coarse caricature. 

“Chis writer has not yet fulfilled all 
the promise he has given to his country, 
It is his duty, because it is in his power, 
to brush away the pretenders who ma 
at any time infest her society, her sci- 
ence, or her politics; or if he aspires, as 
I trust that he does, to strains of a high- 
er mood, the deeds of his countrymen 
and the undescribed beauties of his na- 
tive land afford him many a rich subject, 
and he may deck the altar of his coun- 
try’s glory with the garlands of his taste 
and fancy. 

“ How dangerous a gift is the power 
of ridicule! It is most potent te un- 
mask the pretender and to brand the hy- 
pocrite ; yet how often has it dissipated 
those gay illusions which beguile the 
rough path of lile—how often has it chil- 
led the glow of genius and invention— 
how often, at its dread presence, have 
the honest boasts of patriotism, the warm 
expression of piety, the generous purpose 
of beneficence, faultered on the lips and 
died away in the heart.” 

After sume encomiums on the charac- 
ter of the Hugonot forefathers, the au- 
thor finishes his enumeration of illustri- 
ous benefactors with a handsome eulo- 
guim en the memory of the unfortunate 
Louis 16th, and concludes the discourse 
with some patriotic sentiments and exul- 
tations, expressed with much eloquence, 
and to which every American heart will 





protestant world entered into the con- | 


proudly respond. 
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VILLAGE RECORD. 


Interesting description of the festival 
held at Bethlehem, on Christmas Eve, 
given by a lady to her friend. 


On Saturday we received invitations 
from Mr. — and the interesting sis- 
ters, and , to attend their 
festival on Christmas Eve, we were in- 
vited at six and requested to be punctu- 
al—It was held in the large prayer hall, 
which was well lighted, | fancifully 
hung round with evergreens—The one 
end of the room was concealed bya white 
curtain edged with green ; it was enclos- 
ed in the form of a crescent, nearly to 
the ceiling, leaving the space of about 
half a yard in width reaching round the 
half circle; above white muslin was 
drawn up in festoons; in the space “ E- 
MANUEL” was written oc drawn in letters 
of moss—below was the curtain, which 
yet concealed what was behind it; two 
rows of benches were placed the length 
way of the hall against the wali, for the 
sisters, widows, &c. across the rooms 
were placed benches for the scholars, 
and as soon as all others had taken their 
seats, the children made their appear- 
ance preceded by their teachers—A_pia- 
no torte was placed in the centre of the 
room, and when all had taken their pla- 
ces, one of the teachers played a psalm, 
in which three of the young ladies joined. 
Better playing or a more sweetly tuned 
instrument, I have seldom heard. When 
this was concluded the curtain rose in 
graceful festoons, immediately below the 
space I endeavored to describe to you, 
and we saw what appeared a sort of 
bower of evergreens, supported by five 
— to appearance of white marble, 

fancifully wreathed with greens; on 
each side of the bower was a large trans- 
_ icture ; one representing our 

aviour lying in the mangei, Mary lean- 
ing over him, and the shepherds who 
were sent to worship. him, kneeling 
around hin—The other represented the 
plains of Bethlehem, where the angel of 
the Lord appeared to the shepherds who 
watched their flocks by night. “ And 
lo; the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them, and they were sore 
afraid ; and the angel said unto them, 








ings of great joy, which shall be to all 

people ; for unto you is born this day in 

the city of David, a Saviour which is 

Christ the Lord.” The speaker began 

with one of the little children going up 

to the painting, and requesting an ex- 

a The life and sufferings of our 

aviour were then continued ina kind 

of dialogue, by the children, interspers- 
ed with appropriate psalms and hymns. 
Altogether, it was solemn beyond de- 
scription, and they did not appear so 
mush to be repeating what they had 
learned, as to be engaged in an interest- 
ing conversation. This manner of com- 
memorating the birth of our Saviour, ap- 
pears tome to be much better adapted 
to the comprehension ef children, than 
any other I have known; it must make a 
strong impression on them, and what 
they have learned in this way, I am cer- 
tain they can never forget—or ask as I 
have heard children, * why is Christmas 
kept ?” The figures in the painting were 
large as life, and the colors very bright ; 
and, at the distance we sat, the eftect 
was very fine. The Sisters in their close 
caps ard hooded cloaks, looked like sta- 
tues, yet some of them breathed very 
sweet sounds.” 


——_————_— 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


The following review, from the pen of 
the learned divine Evers, is translat- 
ed from the Hamburg Correspondent 
of Oct. $1, 1818—It is with pleasure 
we lay before our readers a review so 
gratifying to the feelings of every Ame- 
rican Christian. 


“ Tue Union Hymn Book for the use 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Congre- 
— in North-America, Srd_ edition. 
Baltimore, printed and published by 
Schaeffer & Maund, 1818. 

“ As books from so great a distance, 
come but seldom to our view, we hasten 
to make the above selection of Hymns 
known to the public. Indeed, its ap- 
pearance isa very joyful event—Joyful, 
on account of the truly Christian motives 
to which it owes its existence, and which 
have for their ohject a nearer union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed Con- 
agg in North-America—Joyful, 

cause it proves the rapid growth of 





fear not, for behold I bring you good tid- 


good taste in that country—Joyful, be- 
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cause our country is the source from 
which the subject matter originally ema- 
nated, and from whence all the blessings 
resulting from this improved selection 
may be dated. ‘he Hymns are princi- 
alle new, among which, however, we 
find some old ones exceedingly well 
adapted to the present days, by means 
of tie very fortunate improvements they 
have undergone. 

“The whole are selected in conso- 
nance with an enlightened plan, with a 
pure evangelical spirit, and with much 
taste. Though the book contains but 494 
hymns, yet it is in every point of view 
complete, and its admirable arrangemeat 
free of any defect whatever. 

“ The names ef the authors, (among 
which we find the names of Untereyk 
and Forstmann, heretofore unknown to 
us) generally precede the Hymns. 

** \Ve will not conceal our surprise at 
the immense mass of care and research 
necessarily ewployed by tue compuiers 
and publishers in the formation of this 
Book—wmore particularly so, when we 
consider their perseverance in collecting 
the requisite materials from so great a 
distance. We entertain uo fears for the 
success of this work, of which three edi- 
tions have been published since 1816.— 
Its truly benevolent and christian design 
will be accomplished by a general intro- 
duction of it ito the American Luther- 
an and Reformed Congregations.” 





MINEKALOGY. 


NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 

AN ESSAY ON ASBESTUS. 
We proceed to describe the Asbesius 
as it is found in Newbury. 
in his geography calls the place the lime 
pits; it is situated on the road leading 
to Kent’s Island and on land owned by 
Paul Kent, Esy. ‘Lhe excavations are 
yartly natural and partly formed by 
lowing the rocks for the purpose of pro- 
curing limestone ; the quarries of which 
appear to be now exhausted. ‘The As- 
bestus is found imbedded in green ser- 
pentine, in veins from one inch or more 
to one line in breadth and extending in- 
to the rock sometimes several feet. ‘The 
strata are horizontal like basaltes and 
never found in vertical directions only 








Dr. Morse ! 


when the serpentine rock has been brok- 
en off or thrown out of its original posi- 
tion. ‘The strata are in undulating lines, 


_generally single and not formed upon 
‘each other like basaltes ; and where they 
|come in contact with the serpentine, 


there appears to be a thin lamin of a 


different substance, the softness of which 
| enables the mineralogist to separate the 


Asbestus from the serpentine with little 


| diiliculty, the fracture always happens 








at this place of contact and it never hap- 
pens that the strata of Asbestus are brok- 
en horizontally across its fibres. The 
mass of Asbestus is very easily broken, 
but the fracture is always cunformable to 
the direction of the fibres. ‘The place 
where the Asbestus is found has long 
been a favorite place of resort for the 
school-boys in town; they give to the 
excavations the name of the Devil’s den, 
und to the Asbestus wiich they collect 
to chew, the name of rag-stone ; their 
assiduity in collecting it bas rendered it 
more scarce upon the surface than for- 
merly, but enough may be coilected with- 
out waking further excevations, for the 
purposes of cunosity and analysis, and 
a gentleman who lives in the vicinity, in- 
formed the writer of this article, that 
some workinen who were blowing rocks 
in the vicinity, found tie substance, in 
such abundance as to oblige them to de- 
sist from their undertaking as the rocks 
were rendered tuo soft to auswer their 
purpose. 

A mineralogist from Europe visited 
the place a few years ago, in company 
with soine scientific gentlemen from Bos- 
ton; he found the place extremely inter- 
esting, and carried away a great number 
of specimens. 

For many miles round this place the 
rocks appear to be cuvered with but a 
thin stratum of earth, and from their we- 
neral appearance as well as froin tie cir- 
cumstance that Asbestus has been found 
on the banks of Parker river znd on 
Kent’s island, it is probable that the sub- 
stance may be found in abundance by 
inaking slight excavations in any part of 
the vicinity. A writer in Dr. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia attempts to expiain the difler- 
ence between Asbestus and Amianthus, 
by observing that the fibres of the Ami- 
anthus are “ for the most part” more 


distinct and fiexible than those of Asbes- 
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tus; that it is more fusible and less acted 
upon by acids. With respect to the dis- 
tinctness of the fibres, the writer 0: this 
article supposes that what appeared to 
be fibres in the Newbury Asbestus, were 
not absolutely such but that the appear- 
ance was caused by the reflection of light 
among very minute fibres which were 
much too small to be perceived by the 
naked eye. 


cope; the fibres appeared infinitely finer 
than when viewed by the naked eye, and 
their number very much increased ; 
whereas if what appeared to the naked 


eye as fibres were realiy such, their | 


number would be apparently decreased 
and their magnitude very much increas- 


ed. The writer above alluded to, also | 


observes that the fibres of Amianthus are 
much too fine to be distinguished even 
by a very powerful lens. 

If the fibres of Amianthus cannot be 
distinguished by a very powerful lens, it 


certainly cannot be said that the fibres of 


Asbestus are less distiact, for it is only 
a supposition that Amianthus has any 
fibres at all. The flexibility of Asbestus 
depends upon its purity, that is to say, 
upon the proportion of other substances 
intermixed among its fibres, and its fusi- 
bility according to the results given by 
the two chemists before mentioned differ 
only two degrees of Wedywood’s pyro- 
meter, probably not more different than 
the results of two specimens of either 
substance. Its presence may be detect- 
ed by chewing the substance, and Ciam- 
yini of Rome observes, in his publication 
in 1691, that the pure filaments may be 
separated by water, as the grosser sub- 
stance will sink. With respect to the 
formation of cloth from Asbestus, we 
may remark that the capacity of a sub- 
stance for being wrought into cloth de- 
pends not ouly upon the form and ar- 
raugement of its fibres, but very mate- 
riaily upon the degree of cohesion which 
exists among the particles of which those 
fibres are composed ; for if the degree of 
force which is necessary to connect the 
fibres together is so great as to separate 
the particles of the fibres, it is obvious 


that they cannot be combined in the form | 


of a thread, or in any other way be 
wrought into a furm suitable for the for- 


In order to ascertain this | 
point, a smail piece of Newbury Asbes- 
tus was inclosed in the glass of a micros- | 





mation of cloth; but as the law of cohe- 
sion does act with some degree of force 
among the particles of Asbestus, it may 
be made into cloth possessing some small 
degree of tenacity, that is to say in pro- 
portion to the degree of force with which 
the particles cohere. The manufacture 
of paper from this substance has been 
attempted, but according toa late wri- 
ter it requires a great proportion of size, 
or some glutinous substance which is de- 
stroyed by the first burning. and conse- 


quently renders the paper bibulous and 





brittle. Still, as the same writer ob- 
serves, it may be worth the expense and 
trouble of making paper of this kind for 
documents of great importance, and the 
composition of ink which will resist the 
action of heat is extremely simple: it 
consists of one part of sulphat of iron or 
green vitriol, and two parts of alum, 
with pearlash to precipitate the mixture. 
This precipitate is afterwards dissolved 
in vinegar. The writing after the paper 
has been burnt, is said to be of a brown 
color and sufliciently legible. The fibres 
of Asbestus require to be mixed with cot- 
ton before they can be formed into 
threads ; the first burning consumes the 
cotton, and consequently leaves the 
cloth in a loose and brittle state. The 
threads of Asbestus have been used as 
perpetual wicks for lamps, but are liable 
to run inte each other in a state of semi- 
fusion. ‘The cloth made of this substance 
possesses so little tenacity as to render 
it unfit for any domestic purpose, but it 
might undoubtedly be made sufficiently 
strong to answer the purpose for which 
it was used by the Romans; which was 
to keep the ashes of their deceased re- 
lations from mixing with those of the fu- 
neral pile. The use of this kind of 
shroud was confined to the nobles, as the 
great expense of it precluded the com- 
mon people from usingit. As the pla- 
ces from whence the ancients procur- 
ed this substance have been for many 
centuries entirely exhausted or unknown; 
the moderns were Jed to believe that the 
accounts transmitted to them by the Ro- 
man writers were fabulous: But in the 
year 1702, one of the funeral shrouds, 
made of Asbestus, was dug up at Rom. 
near the Porta Nevia, and deposited ii 
the Vatican Library, by order of Pop: 
Clement XI. 
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There are still many persons who 
deubt the existence of Asbestus, and 
among these it is not a little surprising 
te find the name of George Cumberland, 
Esqr. a gentleman of knowledge-and sci- 
ence, and a principal writer in the Lon- 
don Magazine. In one of the late num- 
bers of this work, having oecasion to speak 
ef Asbestus, he “ doubts whether the ex- 
istence of such a substance be net fabu- 
lous.” Spallanzani and others are of 
opinion that Asbestus is the basis of 

umice stone, and that the change is ef- 
ected by the agency of fierce volcanic 
heat: but the argument which they anti- 
cipate may be offered against this hypoth- 
esis is of more force than all the argu- 
ments which they bring forward to sup- 
port it, viz: That the Asbestus is rare, 
and found enly in small quantities. 

The Newbury Asbestus may be easily 
carded into wool, in which state it resem- 
bles cotton, so much as to deceive acom- 
mon observer, and when in this state itis 


put intoa microscope, it cannot be dis- | 


tinguished from cotton by the most minute 
observer, It isa very slow conductor of 
heat, and when carded into wool, is pro- 
bably the whitest substance in nature. A- 
bout the year 1803, alady in Italy obtain- 
ed a patent for a method of spinning As- 
bestus ; but either from some defect in 
the process, or froin the want of materials, 
the manufacture never attained to any 
great degree of perfection. A writer in 
a southern paper who appears to have 
been in Newbury, and to have seen the 
Asbestus, observes that a piece of cloth 
composed of this substance is in the 
session of the Royal Society in London, 
and that itloses a few grains in weight 
every time it is burnt. Dr. Morse in his 
geography observes that Asbestus is found 
near Providence in Rhode Island, and it 
is likewise found in some parts of the 
southern states. A small piece of cloth, 
and likewise a small piece of paper made 
of Asbestus was formerly exhibited in 
the New York Museum. Those speci- 
mens and a specimen of the Asbestus in 
its natural state are now deposited in the 
New-England Museum in Boston. This 
specimen isnot good, and in purity much 
inferior to that of Newbury. If the ac- 
count given by Dolomieu respecting the 
Amianthus of Corsica may be credited, it 


may be procured there in great quantity 
and in quality infinitely superior to any 
which can be found in any other part of 
the world. Its fibres, according to his 
representation, are of great length and 
may be wove into small pieces of cloth 
without spinning it into threads. The 
serpentine in which the Newbury Asbes- 
tus is imbedded, is generally a dark green 
color, and full of fractures, which pre- 
vents it from being applied to any useful 
purpose ; indeed there are few blocks, 
new on the surface of the ground suffici- 
ently largefor such uses: It may pro- 
bably be found below the soil in consider- 
able quantity. It is not known whether 
Stealite has ever been found among it, 
although mineralogists observe that it is 
almost always found among serpentine, 
and some mineralogists are of opinion 
that it is formed from decomposed ser- 
entine. It is a soft substance which 
iardens in the fire; it is used for food 
by the inhabitants of New-Caledonia, 
and Humboldt observes that one of the 
savage nations on the banks ef the Oro- 
noko, live principally on Steatite three 
months in the year. [thas been employ- 
ed with success in imitating engraved 
gems. The ancients called serpentine 
Ophites, from the Greek word signilyin 
serpent, it will receive a high polish, fo 
is nearly indistructabie by fire or acids. 
The Bayreuth serpentine is filled with 
garnets of the size of a pea, and when 
ground and polished is said to exhibit a 
very beautiful surface. Humboldt found 
that serpentine affects the magnet and 
when his compass was brought near the 
| rocks of it, the position of the needle 
| was very much altered. He observes 
|| that its magnetic property is manifested 
| even in the small fragments. Serpentine 
| is found in large masses, and of a good 
| quality on the western side of Anglesea 
| in England, and a manufactory has been 
recently established in London for the 
purpose of forming it into columns, chim- 
ney-pieces, &c.—this serpentine is fre- 
quently found with lines of Asbestus 
interspersed in its substance like that 
of Newbury, but it is generally free 
from fracture and large columns have 
been formed of it perfectly free from flaw 
or blemish. 
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Summary. 


Tux issue of the discussion carried on 
in Congress on those two ponderous and 
momentous questions, the conduct of 
Gen. Jackson and of the officers of the 
United States’ Bank is waited for with 
throbbing anxiety. Our Representatives 
must feel all the high dignity attached to 
their character, and it belengs to them 
to shew that they are what they profess 
to be, the jealous guardians of their coun- 
try’s honor. 
investigation of the conduct of General 
Jackson because the President has ap- 
proved of his conduct, if they dare net 
openly and boldly speak their opinions 
because the President has delivered his, 
then we hesitate not to declare that they 
have surrendered our rights and liberties 
to the rude grasp of military power— 
that they declare military law superior 
to the civil law, and establish a prece- 
dent by which it will be in the power of 
our chief magistrate at any time to screen 
any enormity, any infringement of 
our rights and liberties by giving to such 
an outrage the Sanction of his name.— 
This very conduct of the President 
should excite additional alarm. If Gen. 
Jackson has offended, it is not the Pre- 
sidential sanction of his offence that 
ought to protect him from the censure of 
the House; his case excites a deeper 
and a more thrilling interest, in conse- 
quence of such Presidential interference. 
The great services rendered by this gal- 
lant officer have been pleaded in extenu- 
ation of his offence. ‘This defence ren- 
ders the precedent which he has estab- 
lished, still mere alarming. Congress 
will then say that popularity affords a 
shelter, an indemnity from crime, and 
that it only becomes necessary for a 
man to acquire, that he may afterwards 
abuse with impunity public confidence. 
Are we prepared to hear such language 
as this, and shall it be said in the natal 
soil of Washington, his example shall 
be disregarded before his bones have 
crumbled into dust! It is in vain to deny 
the fact, we are on the eve of great trou- 
bles. Congress are about to establish a 
precedent which will either confirm or 
abolish our rights and liberties. If they 
shrink from the question, if they do not 


If they stop short in their | 








tine firmness and fortitude that the cri- 
sis demands—if they waver, if they hee 
sitate, if they temporise, we may still 
amuse ourselves with vaunting of our na- 
tional independence—we may still on 
4th of July bumper off toasts to the me- 
mory of our revolutionary patriots—we 
may still preserve the pomp and pagean- 
try of our liberties while the substance 
is gone—we may still dress the moulder- 
ing and unsightly corpse of American 
freedom with the flowers of panegyric ; 
but to adopt the language of Shakespeare, 


“ This will but skin and film the ulcer- 
ous place, 

While rank corruption mining all within 

Insects unseen.” 

The Deity may for wise purposes and 
inscrutable to ali eyes, but his own, have 
determined that the day of our national 
extinction is near at hand; that this 
frame of government, this “ cunningest 
pattern of excelling nature, shall hence- 
ferth become a cistern for foul toads to 
knot and gender in.” 

With regard to the question of the 
Bank, we sincerely hope that Congress 
will proceed cautiously but temperately 
and firmly—that superior to the clamors 
of the friends or the enemies of that in- 
stitution, unmoved by the hopes of gain- 
ing or the fears of losing popularity— 
they will inquire, sift, examine, investi- 
gate and decide—they must be governed 
by high motives: they have undertak- 
en a task from the investigation of which, 
they must not shrink in the present stage 
of the inquiry. The eyes of confede- 
rated America are turned towards Wash- 
ington, and every heart is palpitating 
with no ordinary anxieties. e mag- 
nitude of the question, the vast amount 
of interest and of capital to be affected 


|by the decision constitutes no apology 


for remissness on the part of our legisla- 
tors. This is an argument only, why no- 
thing should be precipitately done: let 
praise or censure fall where it is only 
due, and whatever the final decision may 
be, our legislators will deserve the gra- 
titude of their country. Let a remedy 
be provided for the evil, and if public 
agents have abused their trusts, let their 
naines be dragged forth into open day in 


i defiance of every obstacle ; if an idle cla- 
ncet the investigation with that adaman- f| 


mor, if unfounded apprehensions have 
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been excited, their characters will come 
forth from the tria!. radiant with the 
beams of honor: more splendid in con: 
sequence of the fiery ordeal through 
which they have past; public confidence 
will revive and attach itself once more, | 
and they will be followed by the bene- 
dictions instead of the suspicious glan 
ces of their countrymen. Ras!iness has 
always been the legitimate oilspring of 
weakness: but that bo'd humanity that 
searches the nature and character of the 
disease to the bottom, and applies the 

roper and health restoring antidote 
ae er severe, can surely not be deno- 
minated rashness. Let our legisiators 
therefore consider the full exteut and 
macnitude of their dutics. In order tuat 
they may have some conception ol tie 
daring and high spirited nation for whom 
they are enacting laws, we wiil state 
this astonishinz fact, that the tonuage of 
the steam-boats that have been and now 
are launching on the bosom oi the QOinio, 
will in the next fall amount to nearly 
ten thousand tous—that a project is al 
ready in contemplation to connect the 
waters of the vreat Jakes either with 
those of the Ohio or of the Great Miami. 
~-An intellectual energy in the moral | 
world resembling the energy of steam in 
the natural, has gone torth, and all our 
calculations of its progress fall far shert 
of experience. Such is the nature, and 

such the character of the people over 
whom our representatives at Washing- 

ton sit in the tizh dignified and awful 
eharacter of levisiators; their laws to be 
respected, reverenced and obeyed, must 
pariake of the character of such a_peo- 
ple. Nothing mean, nothing sordid, no- 
thing selfish, nothing of a time-serving ! 
quality, nothing of the knee recumbency 
to power, to popularity, to favor, or to 
fear will answer. 


PORWR, 
TO AN OLD PEN. 


Aras! poor pen, thy strength is spent; 

With age and labour thou art bent,— 
The length of service proving: 

4 literary vet’ran thou— 

A second Withrington, I vow, 














Tpen thy stumps still moving ! 
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This day I can remember still, 

When first a green and youthful quill, 
Of a poor Jew I bought thee ; 

And when thy tongue was neatly slit, 

And shaved thy sides, for writing fit, 
A shapely pea L thought thee. 


What seas of ink since then thou’st spill’d, 
What continents of foolscap fil’d, 
With crotchets of the brain! 
But now thy days draw near their end, 
And thou can’st never hope, old friend, 
To do the like again. 
Yet comfort take, and as the knife 


Shortens thy tender thread of life, 
Retlect, with satisfaction, 


, That tho’ thy master wanted wealth 


Me never bade thee, e’en by stealth, 
Secome the tool of faction. 
Of pens. or penmen, think how few 
‘Their life’s past labours can review 
Without a parting sigh: 
Le this thy boast, that tho’ grown old, 
You never wrote for filthy gold, 
A libel ora lie! 


Thy worst of literary crimes 
Has been to scribble doggrel rhymes, 
With little or no reason. 
In courts of Conscience this must be 
A crime of very iow degree,— 
A trespass, not a treason. 
sella 
A FUALUABLE VOICE. 

Jack Soro lad such compass in his 
throat, 

That like an organ he could swell a notes 

But still *twas known poor Jack was us’d 
to fasting, : 

And that his breeches were not everlast- 
ing 3 

For scrutinizing knaves ’tis said, espied 

What Jack imagin’d his coat skirts would 
hide. 

“ My voice,” said Solo once, “ all judges 
strike, 

* And of it I can make whate’er I like.” 

“Can you?’ said one, who spy’d the 
starting stitches, 

“Td make it then into a pair of brees 
ches.” 


—— 
TO WOMAN. 
[From THE GREEK. | 
Ou thou! by Heaven ordain’d to be 
Aibitvess of iman’s destiny ! 
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From thy sweet lip or tender sigh,— 
One glance from thine approving eye,— 
Can raise or bind him at thy will, 
To virtue’s noblest flights, or worst ex- 
tremes of ill: 


Be angel-minded ! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not passion’s lawless tide 
Thy better purpose sweep aside ; 
For wo awaits the evil hour, 
That lends to man’s annoy thy heav’n 
entrusted pow’r. 


Woman! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From ev’ry gross, unholy part ; 
Thine, in domestic solitude, 
To win him to be wise and good ; 
His pattern, guide, and friend, to be, 
To give him back the Heaven he for- 
feited for thee. 


—_—oe— 


BOSTON GAZEITE. 


HYMN, 


For Criminals, under the Sentence of 
Death. 


O ruov, who hear’st the prisoner sigh ; 
Who pitiest those condemn’d to die 5 
Thy quickening grace to us impart, 
Aud take away the stony heart. 


A heart of flesh repentant give ; 

And bid thy mourning suppliants live. 
Tio’ shameful here their bodies die ; 
Revive their souls above the sky. 


Our sins of bloody crimson dye 

And searlet hue against us cry, 

"The whiteness, gracious Lord, bestow, 
Of fleecy lambs and driven snow. 


Through the dear Saviour’s dying grief, 
Wo, on the cross forgave the thief, 
Cieanse them from inbred sin and vice ; 
Receive them to tiny Paradise. 


Oe 

FROM THE UNION. 
Sirs—Walking in great haste, two or 
three nights since, through an ohscure 
strect in the suburbs of this city, I glan- 
ced my eye on an object which lay on 
the ground, in a dark corner of the street, 
beside a pair of stairs which communicat- 
ed wiih a miserable hovel—It appeared 


ing book with a leather cover. Haste at 
that moment prevented my observing it 
minutely, but as soon as I reached my 
home, examined it, and to my astonish- 
ment, found it to be a manuscript book, 
containing scraps of poetry of every de- 
scription and measure—the treasure, per- 
haps of some unfortunate man, possess- 
ing a considerable share of talent, with 
more of naiive genius. 

My endeavors to discover the author 
have proved fruitless—and I consider it 
a duty incumbent on me to give publici- 
ty, through the medium of your paper, to 
sume of his most entire productions. 
The following appears to have been 
written in his earlier years. 

I remain yours, &c. with respect, 


X. ¥. @. 


THE PRIMROSE. 


Tue little birds on ev'ry spray, 
Tun’d sweet their silvery throats ; 
And joyful hail’d the rosy day 
With love-like mellow notes ; 
The modern primrose hung its head— 
The dew had borne it down ; 
Its lowly charms my footstep led 
To where it bashful grew. 


Sweet offspring of the wild wood shade, 
To take thee hence I grieve: 

But should [ not, unknown thou’dst fade 
Or, unremember’d live. 

Blame nature, who has given thee power 
To tempt the stranger’s hand, 

To rob thee in an evil hour, 
Of all thy sunny bloom. 


Twin sister of the violet blue, 
First born of sprightly spring ; 
Thy humble sweets and golden hue, 
Have seal’d thy early doom ; 
But while thou liv’st thou’rt more than 
blest, 
Thou’lt fade where T shall bloomn— 
I'll place thee on my lover’s breast, 
‘That breast shall be thy tomb. 


I pluck’d it from its parent stem— 
Quick fell the dew-drop thief, 

Which stood, e’en like a chrystal gem, 
Upon some golden leaf, 

1 turn’d with sorrow from the bush, 
Now robb'd of all its pride— 

I felt a pang, a guilty fiush, 





to be a port-folio, or rather a dirty luok- 


I sought in vain to hide. 
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Now oft in pleasure’s gayest hour, 
When impulse holds its sway— 

When reason sleeps, bereft of pow’r— 
Our passions sportive play, 

We act nor think of after pain, 
We snatch the smiling ; ra 

But soon, when reason holds her reign, 

How cheerless is the hour! 


From the Nxtional Register. 





The following exquisite Stanzas, to the ; 

Irish tune of “ Oh! the Wattle,” ap- 

eared originally in the “ Pittsburg, | 
FPa.] Gazette.” 


* Tnx dogs they began for till bark, 
And my mother came ype till see, 
And its who but our red whisker’d spark, 
Just.a kissing young Molly Gee— 
And its a-rah what would you be a’ter, 
Devil fire ye you villain, quoth she, 

Is it you would be leaving my darter, 
To take up with Molly M‘Gee. 


Poor Pat put his hand till his daddle, 
And scratched at his haffits awee, 
Cut the rolling pin thwacked o’er, his 
noddle, 
Lord save us! cried Molly M‘Gee, 
And its arrah what would you be a’ter, | 
Wou’d you kill my — Paddy says she, | 
Sure h’s right for till leave you ould dar- 
ter 
For sprightly young Molly M‘Gee.” 
NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
YANKEE PUNS. 


KICKING CATTLE. 


Ove story leads on to another. 
*Twas — , perbaps,—perhaps, his bro- 
ther, 
Who cattle own’d, much prone to kick- 
ing— 
Untam’d by coaxing or by licking. 
So down he goes the roguish wretch, 
‘To put them off for what they’d fetch. 
At length a man he chanc’d to light on, 
At Brookline, Roxbury, or Brighton, 
Who wish’d to buy: so feeling round, 
‘They. fairly kick’d him to the ground. 
“I vow,” said Clod, “and [ll be swore, 
* I never seed them kick before.” 
The cattle look’d both sleek and‘thriv- 
. ing; 
S$ thinking, that ’twas over-driving 





Them restless and uneasy made, 
The bargain struck, and money paid,— 


The man his cattle drives away, 
And puts them up to corn and hay. 
But if ,he e’er comes near their shanks, 


He finds them full of kicking pranks. 


Ere long he found the rogue, who sold s 

And ’gan most furiously to scold. 

* You rascal, villain, scoundrel, cheat, 

“ An honest man how dare you treat 

“ As you have me? Who'll trust you 
more ? 

“ To say they never kick’d before— 

“ Stop, sir, look sharp,” says Clod, 
“ you'll find, 

“ When e’er they kick, they kick be- 
hind.” 


FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 
AUTUMN. 


Sue moves with melancholy gait ; 
Grief dwells upon her brow, 

No laughing graces on her wait, 
Nor love with ardent vow, 

The grape with leaves as gold entwin’d, 

aves o’er her forehead fair 5 

Her mantle courted by the wind, 

Displays her bosom bare. 


I greet thee! maid with fearful eye; 
Come—lead away mywoul, 

From pride and haahiion levity 
‘From fashion’s vain centrol. 

Thou show’st how soon the sweets are 

fled 

Of summer’s brightest bloom ; 

Her glories lie beneath thy tread, 
Thy mansion is her tomb. 


But while her transient date I mourn ; 
I see thee far away. 

By northern blasts, thy robes are torn, 
Thyself stern winter’s prey, 

Thou child of dust—thus short thy space, 
Pale sickness will intrude, 

Tho’ unperceived—time steals apace 
And Death demands his food. 
Then strew with wisdom’s seeds the soil, 

And practice heavenly lore, 
So harvest shall repay thy toil, 
When. life’s young spring is o’er. 
ANNA. 


STATIONARY. 
SCHAEFFER & MAUND, 


Have just received an eieg.nt assortment of 
fine Pen-Knives and a large quuntity of 
superior Letter Paper, to whicii they solicit th¢ 
attention of their friends and the public, 





han 
one 
haif 





